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have never seen it in print It TV as played with a tennis ball
which uas thrown high on the thatched roof with the thrower
calling the name of some other player That player had to
catch the ball as it fell from the eaves If he caught it he
became the thrower and called another name If he dropped
it we scattered and ran and he had to throw it If he hit a
player, the one struck had a point scored against him, but if
he missed, the point was scored against himself Three points
were enough to put one out and so the game proceeded until
the winner alone was left

But that was a game we played with the girls, if there were
not enough boys for cricket Cricket was played with a soft
ball on a very wide grass verge immediately opposite the
chapel, where we would be rarely disturbed by passing horses
and carts My father, who wanted his boys to be cricketers, had
bought for us at an auction a collection of cricket gear which
included some real bats, and of boys' sizes, and I remember
that they had originally been used by the Mann family, one
of whom became subsequently the captain of Middlesex
Almost the only spectator we ever had was strangely enough
William Cash, who would halt for a few moments as he passed
on his evening walks But he would never speak to us and
on his face would be that dour ironical smile Maybe he
would be thinking of his own youth, for then he had been a
cricketer and it was said that he was the most notable long-
stop Heathley ever had, for he would stuff his socks and so
cover his shins with grass that he could stop a ball with them
as efficiently as a wicket-keeper with his pads

But Spring was a trying time for the sons of farmers and
those who owned horses, for the young grass appears more
quickly on roadside verges than in meadows, and it was our
lot to mind the horses while they grazed As each farmer
had his recognized road or lane it meant that the minder was
generally alone until dusk and with little except bird-nesting
to pass the time Our principal amusement on those long
evenings was to make whistles out of young sycamore and
hazel This was a fairly simple process By moistening
the wood with spittle and tapping it with our shut-
knives the bark could be removed whole, and then the
wood could be cut away to make a blow hole and another
hole for the insertion of a pea, after which the back was
replaced